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sides admit that a volition has occurred. The inde-
terminists say another volition might have occurred in
its place: the determinists swear that nothing could
possibly have occurred in its place."l Are you then a
determinist or an indeterminist, for there is really no
fence to sit on, and you must be one or the other?

Now we are prepared to urge that the triumph of
the indeterminist is due solely to the willingness of his
opponent to fight him on his own issue. Dr. Stout, for
instance, seems to have fallen into this trap when in dis-
cussing the forming of a decision, he says : " At this
point the vexed question of free-will, as it is called, arises.
According to the libertarians, the decision, at least in
some cases, involves the intervention of a new factor, not
present in the previous process of deliberation, and not
traceable to the constitution of the individual as deter-
mined by heredity or past experience. The opponents
of the libertarians say that the decision is the natural
outcome of conditions operating in the process of
deliberation itself. There is, according to them, no new
factor which abruptly emerges like a Jack-in-the-box in
the moment of deciding."2 So stated, we say, the issjie
is between Indeterminisrn and Soft Determinism, and we
give our vote in favour of the Jack-in-the-box.

Fortunately, however, for the interests of freedom the
issue is, even on psychological ground, a much wider one
than the above quotation would lead one to suppose.
Prof. James tells us that the consciousness of an alternative
being also possible, a consciousness which characterises
effortless volition as surely as it does free effort is, in the
case of effortless volition, a most undoubted delusion
(cf. Text-Book of Psychology, p. 456). We hold, on the
contrary that it is as certainly not a delusion, and that
freedom is the essence not only of self-conscious volitional
activity but of consciousness itself, that it is a permanent
attitude of the conscious subject, consciousness always
implying a consciousness of the subject's relative in-

1 James, Text-book of Psychology, p. 155,
2 Manual of Psychology, p. 589.
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